





Still do the bells of Eastertide 

Ring bope for all where men are free; 
Still in the hearts of men abide 
Kindnesses born of liberty. 


Of ringing truths He taught, they speak 
Deep-throated and with honest tongue— 
The final triumph of the mech 

And little folk He walks among. 


When Easter dawn comes in again 
And rifting clouds with light are pearled, 
They will ring out their glad refrain, 
The promise of a better world. 
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Buy Your Fall Requirements NOW 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps Regularly 
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This Company now has over a billion dollars of life 


insurance in force. 


This result has been accomplished within the space 
of forty-three years by our own full-time agency 
force, selling only individual policies . . . and 
under the continuous management of the Company’s 
founders who are still in active charge of its man- 


agement. 


The National Life and 
Accident Insurance Company 


of NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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HAS SEVEN FACES 





Seven sons fighting all over the world for the one thing that 
ONLY AMERICANS HAVE 


These fighters for freedom are the sons of 
Robert M. Jenkins, formerly station agent 
at Deatsville, Alabama, who served the 
L&N for over fifty years. That fifty-year 
record of loyal service is unusual but he 
gave to the war something matched by 
hardly any other parent in America—six 
fighting sons with the seventh in a war 
industry. 


What inspired this group from a single 
family to leap to the defense of home and 
country? What steeled that courageous 
father to see them go with never a quaver 
in his last goodbye, never a shrinking 
from his major sacrifice? 


It was the American Spirit! And the sons 
of this typical American are just seven of 
one hundred and thirty million of such 
symbols. 


That spirit has grown strong on two free- 














doms which ONLY Americans have to 
the full . . . Freedom of the Individual and 
Freedom of Industry. 


1. Freedom of the individual means... 


Freedom of speech and worship. Freedom 
to progress faster by working harder, do- 
ing more. Freedom to save and venture 
money, time, or labor, for the sake of 
greater gain. Freedom to do and dare, to 
seek the highest rewards—or, for that 
matter, freedom to refrain from doing 
those things. 


2. Freedom of industry means... 


Freedom of the thrifty to invest in busi- 
ness. Freedom to seek a fair profit—and 
to create an enterprise that gives labor 
more jobs at better wages. Freedom of 
business to operate under the manage- 
ment of men selected by merit. 


It also means freedom to plan, to employ 


victory for all America. 


research and invention, to stimulate and 
supply new wants, to lower costs of pro- 
duction, to do as Free Enterprise has done 
in raising living standards in the United 
States higher than those of any other 
country in the world. 


These are the fundamental freedoms— 
born with America—which have nurtured 
the American Spirit—given our country 
its unmatched development. It is that 
spirit which sustained Robert Jenkins 
through his long career, and now sustains 
his, seven sons at their wartime posts. 
Those seven sons are fighting now to 
maintain those freedoms and all the 
things for which they stand . . . fighting 
for all the things we, too, at home must 
keep alive. 


PRESIDENT 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


The L & N, like other railroads which share in today’s wartime 
marvel of transportation, is a product of the American Spirit. 
Because of this Spirit, the Old Reliable has been able to help 
mightily in the South's development; aiding alike the merchant, 
the miner, the farmer, the manufacturer, and (far from least) 
the laborer; contributing materially in taxes to fine schools, 
good roads and other public services; serving now the cause of 








The Old Reliable... Yesterday... Today... Tomorrow 





ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL 
i L. Manel, Manager MAXWELL HOUSE HOTEL 
J. Wesley Gardner, General Manager 
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HERMITAGE HOTEL 
» Howard E. Baughman, Maneger 


\ 
We regret the cancellation of . 


YOUR ANNUAL CONVENT. 10N 


which has denied us the genuine pleasure we 
enjoy each year of entertaining you at Easter 
time. 

We sincerely hope that conditions will 
permit you to resume your annual meeting 
next year, and that you will visit us fre- 
quently in the meantime. 


SAVOY HOTEL 
Cherlie Newsom, Manager 


Chas. A. Cunningham 


a CLARKSTON HOTEL 
‘ Manager 


Mig) ASSOCIATION 


JAMES ROBERTSON HOTEL 
rge G. Thomas, Operating Manager 
SOMA, ‘agg raat HOTEL 
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2+. YOu can 
spot it every time 


OCA-COLA has that extra something that rates 
with youth. That’s why Coca-Cola—a long- 
established product—belongs to the younger set year 
after year. Choicest, special ingredients and special 
care in its making, give Coca-Cola a special re- 
freshing taste and quality. 


This unique taste comes from a finished art in 
its making ...a blend of flavor-essences merg- 
ing the ingredients of Coca-Cola into a taste 
all its own. It leaves an after-sense of re 


freshment that everybody welcomes. 
MN * * * 


It’s natural for popular names to acquire 
friendly abbreviations. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called Coke. Both mean the same thing 
--- “coming from a single source, and well known 
to the community”. 





“Let’s go see if the Coke’s in”, and off they troop to enjoy 
youth’s ritual of refreshment ...a custom particularly 
“special” in these war days when there’s less Coca-Cola. 















The best is always the better buy! 
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Tennessee's Case for Federal Aid to Public 





This report was submitted to a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor on April 7, 1943, 
by T. E. A. President Theron Hodges, 
W. T. Turner, representing the State 
Department of Education, and Secre- 
tary Holt. 





THE EDITOR. 








I 
TENNESSEE'S SCHOOLS IN THE NATION'S 
WAR PROGRAM 
Tennessee's schools are playing an 


essential part in the nation's war pro- 


gram: 
They are providing preinduction 


‘training for boys who soon will enter 


military service. Of the fifteen thou- 
sand boys of draft age now enrolled in 
Tennessee's high schools over eight 
thousand are taking courses designed 
to give them fundamental knowledge 
of specialized army occupations— 
courses such as fundamentals of ma- 
fundamentals of shopwork, 
driver education, fundamentals of auto- 
motive mechanics, and fundementals of 
electricity. All of the fifteen thou- 
sand are taking preinduction courses in 
physical fitness. 

They are training workers for war 
industries. Since July, 1940, Tennes- 
see's schools have trained 54,000 work- 
ers for war industries, in addition to 
the thousands of students who have 
taken regular high school vocational 
courses. Forty thousand Tennesseans 
are now taking rural war production 
training which will enable them to re- 


pair essential farm machinery and to. 


produce and conserve essential foods. 
Still other thousands are being trained 
to replace workers in essential indus- 
tries who have been called into mili- 
tary service. 

They are giving our young people 
an appreciation of the American way 
of life. Through history, literature, 
civics, economics, sociology, and other 
courses our schools are giving the chil- 
dren of Tennessee an understanding 
and appreciation of our American way 
of life, and are inspiring them with a 
patriotism which will give them cour- 
age to make any sacrifice necessary to 
preserve our American ideals and tra- 
ditions. 

They are cooperating to the fullest 
in the nation's various war drives: sal- 
vage and conservation of essential war 
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sale of war bonds and 
stamps; construction of model air- 
planes; victory gardens; Red Cross; 
consumer education, etc. 

They are supervising registration for 
the different rationing programs. It 
is estimated that teachers and school 
administrators of Tennessee have al- 
ready contributed over half a million 
man-hours of labor in the planning and 
conducting of registration for ration 
cards and in the registration of draft- 
ees. 

To discharge in full their numerous 
responsibilities in relation to the na- 
tion's war program Tennessee's schools 
should be staffed with the most capa- 
ble, well-trained, and alert teachers 
available, and turnover in all teaching 
positions should be kept at a minimum. 


il 
A. Teacher Turnover in Tennessee 

Over half (52.7 per cent) of all 
teachers in 444 county junior and sen- 
ior high schools of Tennessee were not 
in their present jobs in 1939-40. Turn- 
over among this group since last year 
alone has been 37.5 per cent. Seventy- 
four county high schools have had 100 
per cent turnover of teachers since 
1939-40; 136 have had a turnover of 
over seventy-five per cent; and 315, 
or seventy-six per cent, have had a 
turnover of over fifty per cent. Dur- 
ing the past year many high school 
teaching positions have been held by 
from five to ten different teachers, and 


materials; 


‘numerous classes have gone for weeks 


without an instructor. 

Turnover among teachers of city 
high schools, which pay considerably 
better teachers’ salaries than do coun- 
ty high schools, has been noticeably 
smaller, with 30.8 per cent since 1939- 
40, and 21.1 per cent since 1941-42. 
Turnover among all high school teach- 
ers has been 46.3 per cent since |939- 
40 and 32.7 per cent since 1941-42. 

Although an exhaustive study has 
not been made of teacher turnover in 
the elementary schools, it is safe to 
assume that with average elementary 
teachers’ salaries even lower than those 
of high school teachers, the turnover 
among elementary teachers in the 
state in recent years has been at least 
as great as that among high school 
teachers. 


B. Effects of Turnover on Teaching Personnel 
As might be expected, many of the 
teachers who have left the profession 
during the emergency were among our 
best teachers, and most of the replace- 
ments have been made from teachers 
of lower qualifications. A large num- 
ber of these replacements have been 
recruited from ex-teachers who have 
been out of the profession for a num- 
ber of years. Men have been almost 
completely replaced by women in our 
elementary schools, and to a large ex- 
tent in our high schools. The average 
training of replacement teachers is 
considerably less than was that of the 
teachers whose places they assumed. 

To meet the current teacher short- 
age, the State Department of Educa- 
tion has issued 2,250 permits to teach- 
ers who do not possess the necessary 
qualifications to secure a regular 
teacher's certificate. Eleven and sev- 
en-tenths per cent of elementary 
teachers and 6.5 per cent of all high 
school teachers now teaching in Ten- 
nessee are teaching under such per- 
mits. 

Unfortunately, the greatest shortage 
of teachers exists in those fields which 
are considered most essential to the 
war effort, such as industrial arts, agri- 
culture, physical education, mathemat- 
ics, science, and commercial subjects. 
Many high schools have been forced 
to discontinue one or more of these 
courses because teachers could not be 
found to teach them. 


C. Causes of Teacher Turnover 

Entrance of teachers into military 
service has not been a major cause of 
teacher turnover in Tennessee. A study 
of teacher turnover in Tennessee high 
schools last year reveals: that only 9.3 
per cent of the teachers leaving their 
positions entered military service; 15.7 
per cent accepted other teaching po- 
sitions in the same county; 16.3 per 
cent accepted teaching positions in 
another county in Tennessee; 10.1 per 
cent accepted teaching positions in 
some other state; 10.1 per cent went 
into defense industries; 22.2 per cent 
entered other fields not directly re- 
lated to the nation's war effort; 16.3 
per cent quit teaching for other rea- 
sons. 

From the above figures it may be 
seen that well over half of the high 
school teachers changing positions last 
year left the teaching profession com- 
pletely. The primary reason for chang- 
ing positions given by seventy per cent 
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of those interviewed was “to make 
more money." 

Should teachers of Tennessee be crit- 
icized for leaving their positions “to 
make more money" elsewhere? Let us 
examine the facts: 

Last year the average annual salary 
of Tennessee's 11,811 county elemen- 
tary teachers was $648.00, while the 
average of all teachers, principals, and 
school librarians in both county and 
city elementary and high schools was 
$904.69. This represents an increase 
of only five per cent over their aver- 
age salary in 1939-40. Over eighty 
per cent of Tennessee's public school 
teachers and school administrators re- 
ceive salaries of less than $100.00 per 
month the year around. 

The cost of living in the United 
States has risen over twenty per cent 
in cities and over thirty per cent in 
rural areas since the war began in 
Europe. Since January, 1941, average 
weekly earnings of factory workers 
have increased thirty-nine per cent 
and farm wage rates more than fifty 
per cent. Last year the average sal- 
ary of teachers in Tennessee was only 
five per cent greater than the average 
for 1939-40. 

The minimum professional salary for 
federal service is $2,000; for clerical 
services $1,260; for custodial service 
$1,200. 

The average annual earnings of 
wage earners and salaried persons in 
forty industrial classifications in the 
United States in 1941 were $1,478. 
This is more than sixty per cent higher 
than average teachers’ salaries in Ten- 
nessee. 

il 
REVENUE FOR INCREASING TEACHERS' 
SALARIES 


There are three possible sources of 
funds with which to increase teachers’ 
salaries: state, county, and federal gov- 
ernments. 

A. State 

The Legislature of 1943 increased 
the state's annual public school ap- 
propriations by approximately $1 ,600,- 
000. This increase will give teacher 
monthly salary increases of from $5.00 
to $10.00 for eight months in the year. 
With the maximum possible increase 
in teachers’ salaries from this source, 
the average annual salary of teachers 
in Tennessee will still be well under 
$1,000. 

There is little immediate prospect of 
additional state funds for public edu- 
cation. The 1943 Legislature increased 


WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE’S fascinating 
book for all the family. Modern, without 
sacrifice of religious reverence. Widely en- 
dorsed by religious leaders. Adults feel its 
fascination; yet so clear no child can miss 


the meaning. 548 pages; 52 chapters; 20 
Paintings in full color. “Priceless ...one of the 
finest ever written,” declares Dr. Dan Poling. 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


At Your Bookstore 











total annual state appropriations for 
the next biennium by $2,750,000. De- 
spite increased appropriations the 
state faces radically reduced tax in- 
come from certain of its taxes, par- 
ticularly the gasoline tax, the largest 
single source of state revenue. Then, 
too, the state Legislature will not meet 
in regular session until January, 1945, 
while teachers desperately need further 
salary relief immediately. 


B. County 

The average total county tax rate 
for elementary and high schools in 
Tennessee last year was $1.03 on each 
$100.00 of assessed property value. 
Seven counties had county school tax 
rates of over $1.50 and one county 
had a rate of $1.81. Counties next 
year will be forced to increase their 
school tax rates to offset their loss of 
school funds caused by repeal of the 
poll tax as a prerequisite to voting. 
(All of the proceeds from the poll tax 
go to schools.) Furthermore, counties 
are faced with probable decreased rev- 
enue from the state from certain taxes 
shared by both state and counties, 
particularly the gasoline tax. 

Then, too, both state and county 
governments will find it difficult to in- 
crease their taxes appreciably in the 
face of enormously increased federal 
taxes. 

C. Federal 

If Tennessee's state and county gov- 
ernments were to exert themselves to 
the utmost, they would still be unable 
financially to support an educational 
program comparable to even the aver- 
age for the United States, for the sim- 
ple reason that her educational load 
greatly exceeds her financial ability. 


Tennessee has 477 children aged fiyg 
to seventeen for each 1,000 aduls 
aged twenty to sixty-four; California 
has 280 children aged five to seven. 
teen for each |,000 adults aged twenty 
to sixty-four. The average income per 
child aged five to seventeen in Tep. 
nessee is $1,253; the average income 
per child aged five to seventeen ip 
California is $4,580. The average in. 
come per child for the entire nation js 
$2,534. In other words, Tennessee has 
2.53 per cent of all the children jn 
the United States five to seventeen 
years of age and only .99 per cent of 
the total personal income. 

If Tennessee should maintain what is 
considered to be a defensible minimum 
school program, she would have to 
spend fifty-two per cent beyond her 
financial ability. Therefore, like all 
other poorer states of the nation, Ten- 
nessee must have substantial federal 
aid in order to finance an adequate 
educational program. 


IV 
PROVISIONS OF SENATE BILL 637 

Senate Bill 637 provides an annual 
federal appropriation of $300,000,000 
to be distributed under the following 
conditions: 

A. Two hundred million dollars is 
provided as an emergency appropria- 
tion to enable the states and their local 
public school jurisdictions to meet 
emergencies in financing their public 
elementary and public secondary 
schools by providing funds for the ad- 
justment of salaries to meet the in- 
creased cost of living, the raising of 
substandard salaries, the payment of 
salaries of teachers to keep schools 
open, and the employment of addi- 
tional teachers to relieve overcrowded 
classes. This fund is to be apportioned 
to the states on the basis of average 
daily attendance. Every state will 
benefit in proportion to the number 
of children it has in its schools. Ten- 
nessee would get about $4,496,926 an- 
nually from this fund. 

B. One hundred million dollars is 
provided for the purpose of equalizing 
public elementary and public second- 
ary educational opportunities among 
the states. This fund will be distrib- 
uted according to a formula based on 
the number of children in the states 
between five and seventeen years of 
age and the wealth of the state. The 
poorer the state the larger the share 
of this fund will be. Tennessee will 
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get approximately $4,512,000 annually 
from this fund. 

C. The bill specifically provides that 
control of the schools will be reserved 
to the state and local school systems, 
and that the distribution of funds with- 
in a state will be determined solely by 
state educational authorities. 

D. Under the measure each state is 
required to spend from state funds at 
last as much for schools as it spent 
in the year 1941-42. 

E. States are required to divide 
funds among the separate races in 
proportion to population without a re- 
duction in the proportion of funds from 
state and local school taxes spent for 
schools of the minority races in 1942. 


Vv 
ANSWERS TO — AGAINST 
637 


Following are the arguments which 
probably will be made most frequently 
against S. 637: 

A. Federal support of public educa- 
tion will inevitably bring federal con- 
trol of educational policies. 

This argument is answered conclu- 
sively by the bill itself which provides 
specifically that ‘No department, 
agency, or officer of the United States 
shall exercise any supervision or con- 
trol over any school or state educa- 
tional agency with respect to which 
any funds are expended pursuant to 
this Act." 

This argument is further refuted by 
our experience with federal aid to edu- 
cation which has come to our state for 
many years to assist in the support of 
vocational education and the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 


B. This bill will tend to equalize the . 


salaries of Negro and white teachers. 

The bill does not provide that Ne- 
groes shall receive the same salary as 
whites, but merely that they shall re- 
ceive their proportionate share of the 
federal funds provided to Tennessee 
under this Act. However, every fed- 
eral court decision in recent years has 
held that Negro teachers must be paid 
the same salaries as white teachers with 
similar qualifications and_ positions. 
Only last year the city of Nashville, 
under a decision of the federal courts, 
was forced to increase its salary sched- 
ule for Negro teachers to equal that 
of white teachers, and similar action 
may be expected in other school sys- 
tems in which this issue is raised. Un- 
less federal aid is provided with which 

(Continued on page 13) 
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New BOOKS... 


designed to do a definite job of better preparing high school boys 
and girls for their participation as American citizens in the war 
and in the peace after the war. 


BucuHan-BorTHWICK-WADDEN: Aviation Mathematics 88c 


Excellent and adequate instructional and practice material in the 
phases of mathematics most essential in aviation work. Fits into 
the pre-flight aeronautics course since no pre-flight text in aero- 
nautics gives sufficient attention to mathematics. Meets the present 
emergency demand for a refresher course. 


Criark-Gorton-SEars-Crotty: Fundamentals of Machines $1.24 


A self-teaching text for experienced or in ienced teachers to 
conduct a stimulating, sound course on machines in conformance 
with official specifications. Prepared under the editorial supervision of 
an Army o who directs the training of men at a United States 
Arsenal where they do the specialized work for which this book is 


preparation. 
CriarK-Gorton-SEars: Physics of Today, 1943 Ed. $2.00 


Recommended by teachers as a text that will help overcome the 
fear and dread students have associated with Physics in the past. 
New chapters on the Physics of Flight and the Automobile Engine 
make this book even more ideally suited for the special needs of don 
war times in your physics classroom. 


$1.80 


In planning your wartime curriculum, have you given thought to 
your high school girls, especially with respect to their adjustment 
to emotional and mental pee caused by war? Here is a book that 
is equally essential for girls and boys and equally important in war 
and in peace—a book that provides guidance and training in indi- 
vidual adjustment to war conditions as well as to normal life when we 
are again at peace. Introduce it in your home economics classes. 


HERZBERG-PainE- Works: Happy Landings $1.48 


A collection of prose and poetry by practically all the t names 
in flying that includes biogra ileal damahie of the —ieie and exer- 
cises in basic reading skills, thus affording an vpn 4 to utilize 
the interest of boys and girls in aviation to develop reading ability. 
Give your English Department a place in the war effort by intro- 
ducing a book of readings in aviation to parallel the Aviation Mathe- 
matics and Pre-Flight Aeronautics courses. 


SarRETT-FostER-McBurney: Speech, a High School Course $1.84 


The best instruction in the most common form of communication, 
speech, by the three men who are tops in the field. Timely prepa- 
ration for boys and girls to acquit themselves forcefully and effec- 
tively in any number of endeavors they will undertake either in the 
armed services or in civilian life—issuing instructions or commands 
in the Army or Navy or in private enterprise; taking part in civilian 
defense work such as War Bond campaigns or Red. Cross drives; 
business interviews; etc. 


Stosson: Why We Are At War 56 
A clear and concise explanation of what we are fighting for, why we 
must win this war, and what we must not do when e fighting is 
over if we are to build for permanent peace and a democratic civili- 
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Keeping Up with the War News 


PHILIP D. JORDAN 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 





One of the major problems facing 
the classroom teacher today revolves 
about the availability of authentic ma- 
terials for use in interpreting and 
demonstrating the progress of the war. 
There is no doubt that student interest 
in the conflict has both sharpened and 
increased since Pearl Harbor. A part 
of the responsibility of the American 
teacher is to whet this interest to the 
end that the pupil may not only be 
conversant with the day-by-day con- 
duct of the war, but may also have 
a better background when the Axis 
nations are defeated and the time to 
write a peace has come. 

In order to accomplish this student 
awareness of what the United Nations 
at war means, it is not necessary for 
the teacher to depend upon the con- 
flicting opinions expressed by radio 
commentators and newspaper colum- 
nists or upon hit-and-miss sources. On 
the contrary there exists a mass of 
authentic, well-digested information 
coming from a variety of sources that 
will serve a respectable classroom pur- 
pose much better than the peddling of 
hearsay and unfounded rumor. 

For the teacher who wishes a weekly 
digest of war news the Office of War 
Information publishes and distributes 
its A Week of the War. This handy 
sheaf of reference abstracts the most 
significant developments not only in 
the United States but throughout the 
world. Two up-to-the-minute map 
services may be used in conjunction 
with this government news service. 
One, the News Map of the Week, 
is a private release published by News 
Map of the Week, Inc., at Chicago. 
The other, a United States government 
service, is the weekly News Map is- 
sued by the Army Orientation Course 
Section, War Department, Public Re- 
lations Bureau. The essential features 
of both these war map services are 
about the same. Each is a large map 
printed in colors on heavy paper with 
sufficient explanatory material for a 
complete interpretation of the week's 
news. On the reverse of the Army 
Orientation Course map there usually 
appears a special feature in the form 
of pictures which explains some phase 
of the conflict. The disadvantage of the 
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Army map is that sometimes it appears 
a week or so late while the News Map 
of the Week meets a time schedule. 
This difference probably is offset by 
the fact that the subscription price 
of the News Map of the Week is 
twenty-one dollars for fifty-two issues. 
The Army Orientation Map is furnished 
without charge. The War in Maps, an 
atlas of the New York Times map, 
recently has been published by the 
Oxford University Press and is of great 
aid. The United States Information 
Service sends upon request the Navy 
Communiques, the semiweekly Bibliog- 
raphy on National Defense compiled 
by the Library of Congress, the Train- 
ing Within Industry Abstracts, and the 
Information Digest. 

Probably the best indices to offi- 
cial war publications are the three 
volumes edited by Jerome K. Wilcox 
of the library at the University of 
California. In September, 1941, Wil- 
cox brought out his Official Defense 
Publications, a guide which listed both 
state and federal publications. The 
Official Defense Publications Supple- 
ment was released in January, |942, 
and was followed in June by the 
Official War Publications which serves 
as a guide to state, federal, and 
Canadian publications. The teacher 
who wishes a handy reference volume 
to United States and Canadian war 
publications can find no more service- 
able tool. 

Guides to current materials, of 
course, are numerous. The Library of 
Congress Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice War Service Bulletins (formerly 
National Defense Bulletins) has pre- 
pared for the Office for Emergency 
Management an adequate Guide to 
Current Material. The Division of In- 
ter-American Activities of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs has launched a pamphlet series 
on inter-American affairs which should 
be of value to teachers offering courses 
in the history of Latin America. The 
two pamphlets now in print are Inter- 
American Cooperation for Victory and 
What Is the Inter-American Program? 
Scheduled to appear shortly are The 
Development of the Good Neighbor 
Policy, The Economic Contributions 
of Latin America to the War, and 
still others on the individual countries 
of Latin America. 





Two services are available to the 
instructor who wishes to be guided to 
the mass of pamphlet material con. 
cerning the war. The first of these, 
of course, is the well-known Vertical 
File Service Catalog, published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company of New York 
City. The Vertical File Service, an 
annotated subject catalog of pam. 
phlets, is found in almost every library 
and is of much aid to the historian who 
wishes ready access to contemporary 
pamphlet materials. The Pamphleteer 
Monthly, a buying guide to free and 
inexpensive material, is issued by the 
Pamphlet Distributing Company of 
New York City. This service classifies 
its list and indicates price. In addition 
it offers the purchasers of pampk:'ets an 
accommodation not available else. 
where. Titles may be ordered directly 
from the Pamphlet Distributing Com. 
pany at a service charge of five cents 
per title (not per copy) and there are 
no other charges of any kind. Here is 
one of the better places for the social 
studies teacher to check pamphlet 
titles. 

Keeping up with the war news fre- 
quently involves the identification of 
figures—military and naval officers, 
heads of government bureaus, and 
prominent persons in industry — who 
spring suddenly into the news. Two 
ready reference services make this 
task easy. Fhe H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany publishes Current Biography: 
Who's News and Why, a monthly serv- 
ice which gives biographical informa- 
tion about persons whose names are 
currently appearing before the public. 
The publishers state that one of the 
aims of this publication is to help 
everyone to a better understanding of 
current events. To this end, each entry 
is complete in itself, and though refer- 
ences are given to newspapers, mage- 
zines, and biographical reference 
books, they are intended to be sup 
plementary. A similar service is of 
fered by the A. N. Marquis Company 
of Chicago and publisher of Who's 
Who in America. Who's Who in 
America, Current Biographical Refer- 
ence Service, published monthly, aims 
to give not only information about the 
life of persons who are currently in 
the news, but also to give the cir 
cumstances which made them impor 
tant as news. Both services are of aid 
to the teacher who wishes to catch 
thumbnail sketches of persons promi 
nent in both civil and military life here 
and abroad. 
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Among the other aids to the teach- 
ing of the war and contemporary 
problems is the reliable Selected 
Weekly List of the United States gov- 
ernment, issued by the Government 
Printing Office. The United States 
Office of Education has a series under 
the general title of Higher Education 
and National Defense. The magazine 
Fortune has begun a series entitled 
The United States in a New World and 


has issued in this group "Relations with ~ 


Britain" and “Pacific Relations." Most 
teachers of the social studies, of 
course, know the Problems of Ameri- 
can Life Series issued under the direc- 
tion of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. Few teachers, how- 
ever, are aware of several other equal- 
ly important sources on a more mature 
level. The American Institute for 
Economic Research, for example, has a 
competent study, What Will Inflation 
and Devaluation Mean to You? The 
American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Inc., has issued at least six 
titles dealing with Japan, eight titles 
concerning the United States and 
Japan, and five titles giving informa- 
tion about Southeast Asia, and the 
Editorial Research Reports issued by 
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the Editorial Research Reports in 
Washington, D. C., concern themselves 
mainly with domestic wartime prob- 
lems. Among recent reports are 
"Education for War Needs," "Racial 
Discrimination and the War Effort," 
and "World Organization after the 
War." ° 


New Physical Fitness 
Bulletin 


R. R. VANCE 


Supervisor, Division of High Schools 
State Department of Education 


The Federal Security Agency and 
the United States Office of Education 
have recently published a bulletin en- 
titled "Physical Fitness Through Phys- 
ical Education for the Victory Corps." 
This bulletin has been prepared by a 
committee appointed by the United 
States Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
John W. Studebaker, in cooperation 
with the United States Army, the 
United States Navy, the United States 
Public Health Service, and the Physical 
Fitness Division of the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services. In 
the opinion of many physical education 
directors, this is the best bulletin which 
has appeared to date. The State De- 


partment of Education recommends 
that it be used as a most valuable sup- 
plement to its own bulletin, ‘Physical 
Fitness Program for Tennessee High 
Schools." 

The State Department of Education 
recommends that every high school 
principal supply each of his health and 
physical education teachers with a 
copy of the new government bulletin. 
The price is twenty-five cents per copy 
with a twenty-five per cent discount on 
orders of 100 or more copies. 

The bulletin can be purchased di- 
rectly from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington, D. C. The Su- 
perintendent of Documents has speci- 
fied that stamps must not be sent in 
payment. The United States govern- 
ment does not need stamps. Check, 
money order, or currency should be 
sent in payment. 

Every high school provides itself with 
at least four copies—one for the prin- 
cipal, one for the health and physical 
education teacher for boys, one for 
the health and physical education 
teacher for girls, and one for the li- 
brary. Small high schools, all of whose 
teachers participate in a health and 
physical education program, should 
provide a bulletin for each teacher. 
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STATUS OF... 


Married Students 


THOMAS CHAFER PRINCE 


Superintendent, Knoxville City Schools 
Vice-President, National Education Association 





One of the most perplexing prob- 
lems with which persons responsible 
for the administration and operation 
of public high schools have been faced 
is the question of whether to permit 
married students to continue in school. 
Since Pearl Harbor this problem has 
become acute in many communities. 

While the majority of secondary 
school officials have encountered this 
issue at one time or another in past 
years, the war has greatly accelerated 
the marriage rate and so has not only 
increased the number of cases, but 
brought the problem home to practi- 
cally all school systems. The marriages 
of undergraduates reached alarming 
proportions in October and Novem- 
ber of 1942, when it became evident 
that the selective service age limit 
would be lowered to eighteen. 

In the fall of 1942 the writer was 
asked by his Board of Education to 
conduct a brief survey in an effort to 
ascertain the practices followed by 
school officials in disposing of these 
cases in Tennessee and other Southern 
states. The Knoxville board, like prac- 
tically every other board of educa- 
tion, was interested in approaching this 
problem, not only from the standpoint 
of the welfare of the individual pupil 
concerned, but that of the community 
as a whole, and felt that a study of 





the trends in other school systems 
would be of value in the formulation of 
future policies for the local system. 
In carrying out this assignment, the 
writer sent questionnaires to ten Ten- 
nessee cities and towns and to iifteen 
southern municipalities outside of Ten- 
nessee. Nine Tennessee schooi system 
heads and fourteen superintendents, or 
persons to whom responsibility for re- 
plying to the questionnaires had been 
delegated, replied. The Tennessee 
communities responding were Mem- 
phis, Chattanooga, Nashville, Johnson 
City, Kingsport, Bristol, Jackson, Mor- 








ristown, and Cleveland. Participating 
cities outside of Tennessee included 
Augusta and Columbus, Georgia; Bip. 
mingham, Alabama; Jacksonville and 
Miami, Florida; Ashland, Covington, 
Lexington, and Louisville, Kentucky: 
Wirston-Salem, Charlotte, and Dur. 
ham, North Carolina; Charleston, 
South Carolina; and Shreveport, Loui- 
siana. The officials of the Atlanta 
schools did not fill in the questionnaire, 
but sent a copy of policy and proce. 
dures which was very helpful. 

Six questions were asked the super. 
intendents of the various schools sys. 
tems. The first was: "Do you permit 
married young women or girls to (a 
enter junior high school? (b) senior high 
school?" The replies to this question 
indicated that the officials of three 
Tennessee schools permitted such stu. 
dents to enter junior high schools, while 
four did not. In other southern cities 
four superintendents said that they al. 
lowed them to enter junior high school, 
while two did not. In Tennessee four 
school systems permitted young mar 
ried women to enter senior high 
schools, but five did not. In other 
southern cities nine systems allowed 
married girls to enter senior high 
schools, while three did not. 

The second question asked involved 
the most troublesome phase of the 
problem to school administrators at 
the present time: “If young women 
already enrolled in high school marry, 
do you permit them to continue in 
school?"" Four Tennessee school ad- 
ministrators said yes, while two replied 
no. In other southern cities ten offi- 
cials answered the question in the af- 
firmative, while none excluded them. 

The third question approached a 
side of the issue which apparently is 
not so urgent at the moment, but wil 
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probably present itself with increasing 
frequency as time and the war go on: 
"Do you allow girls or young women 
who have been separated or divorced 
from their husbands to (a) enter high 
school? (b) continue in school if already 
enrolled?" The answers to both sec- 
tions (a) and (b) of this question were 
identical. In Tennessee four school 
systems apparently permit divorced 
girls not only to enter high school, but 
to remain in school if already enrolled, 
while four do not. In other southern 
cities ten school systems permit them 
to enter school or to remain in school 
if already registered, while one does 
not. 

The fourth question asked applied to 
young men only: "Do you permit mar- 
ried young men to (a) enter high 
school? (b) continue if already en- 
rolled?" In Tennessee three school 
systems permit married men to enter 
school, while four do not, and if they 
are already enrolled in the school and 
marry, four Tennessee communities al- 
low them to continue, while one does 
not. In other southern cities ten sys- 
tems permit them both to enter school, 
if married, or if already enrolled to 
continue; none excludes them. 

The fifth question was: "Do you per- 
mit young men who have been sepa- 
rated or divorced from their wives to 
(a) enter high school?-(b) continue to 
attend if already enrolled?" In Ten- 
nessee four systems apparently permit 
them to enter school if they have been 
divorced, while only three allow them 
to remain if already enrolled. In cities 
outside of Tennessee eight school com- 
munities permit them either to enter 
or if already registered to remain in 
school if divorced, while one system 
excludes them. 

The sixth question was devised to 
ascertain the source of authorization 
for action taken by the various school 
officials in excluding married or di- 
vorced students. Replies to this ques- 
tion indicated that two school systems 
in Tennessee based their action on a 
school board ruling and one on an or- 
dinance or city regulation other than 
that passed by school authorities. The 
question was not checked or answered 
by other superintendents. From other 
southern cities there were only four 
replies to this question. One of these 
stated that action taken was based on 
@ school board ruling, another that it 
was a city ordinance, a third a super- 
intendent's ruling, and a fourth that 
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the matter was left to the principal or 
dean of the high school concerned. 

This survey would seem to show that 
there is an almost even division of 
opinion (or practice) in Tennessee con- 
cerning the advisability of admitting 
married students to the public day 
high schools or in permitting them to 
remain in these schools after marriage. 
In other southern cities outside of 
Tennessee a majority of the school sys- 
tems apparently not only admit mar- 
ried (and divorced) students, but per- 
mit them to continue in school after 
marriage or divorce. 

Of perhaps greater interest and 
value than these statistics, however, 
are the comments sent in by the var- 
ious school system heads. It is evi- 
dent from these that in the majority of 
systems, both in Tennessee and other 
southern cities outside the state, the 
trend is to consider each case on its 
own merits. Where there are oppor- 
tunity or continuation high schools 
(usually night schools), students are 
urged to withdraw from day high 
schools and enter the continuation 
schools. Probably the most clearly for- 
mulated and comprehensive policy is 
that followed by the schools of Atlanta. 
This may be summarized in the follow- 
ing words: 


It will be the general policy to consider 
young people who marry as adults and they 
will be encouraged to continue their educa- 
tion in Central Night School, Opportunity 


School, or in special defense training classes, 
and any deviation from this policy will be 
considered as a special case. 


The returns would seem to indicate 
that an effort is being made by school 
officials throughout the South to per- 
mit married students to continue their 
high school careers. 


Tennessee's Case for Federal Aid 
(Concluded from page 9) 
to increase Negro salaries, they can be 
increased only by lowering the salaries 
of white teachers or increasing local 
and state school tax rates. 

C. The federal government should 
limit its expenditures as far as possible 
during these times to activities essen- 
tial to the promotion of the war. 

Section | of this paper presents facts 
which should prove that Tennessee's 
schools are playing an essential part 
of the nation's war program, and there- 
fore are deserving of the nation's finan- 
cial support. The cost of building one 
large modern battleship is $90,000,000 
to $100,000,000; less than one-tenth 
of this amount would come to Tennes- 
see annually for the support of its 
schools under S. 637. 


e 
THERE'S THE RUB! 


Teacher, during examination: “Does the 
question embarrass you?" 

Student: "Oh, no, the question is perfectly 
clear. It's the answer that bothers me."— 
Teachers Digest. 
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What of Foreign Languages 


Now? 


C. F. ZEEK 


Vanderbilt University 





Whatever may have been the im- 
portance of the study of modern for- 
eign languages before the war—and 
there seems to have been a wide dif- 
ference of opinion about that—our 
people every day are becoming more 
aware of the importance of such study 
in wartime. 

The public is beginning to realize 
the practical necessity of foreign lan- 
guages for communication in global 
war and for the reconstruction period. 
That the Army recognizes this neces- 
sity is shown by the fact that our troops 
study French, German, and Italian as 
soon as they reach England. 

No one who has not traveled abroad 
can realize the importance of knowing 
the language of the country where one 
is traveling. Some Americans have 
said that they have gotten along all 
right in Paris merely with English. Lit- 
tle do they know how much they have 
missed by not knowing French— 
whether in movies, plays, newspapers, 
or everyday contacts. What is more, 
their ignorance of French has been 
very expensive. When American sol- 
diers write back from North Africa 
that they are being “gypped," what 
does it mean? Simply that they are 
being charged all sorts of prices mere- 
ly because they do not speak French. 
More than that, they do not know that 
in French-speaking countries it is cus- 
tomary to bargain, especially with 
small shopkeepers. Obviously, when 
one cannot speak the language, one 
cannot bargain. He cannot even com- 
plain if he does not get the right 
change, for he cannot even count in 
French! 

A United States Army officer, now 
in England, writes: “Here the person 
who knows French is a great asset and 
| think | have been speaking almost 
as much French as English. There are 
so many people who speak it well, in- 
cluding some Americans, and they all 
love to do their business and conduct 
their social affairs in French. | doubt 
if | had ever realized before how com- 
pletely it is a lingua franca. Tell the 
lads that they will be ever so much 
more useful if they can be reasonably 
competent in it. And | suspect the 
war is going on long enough so that 
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many of them will get a chance to use 
all their knowledge." 

On the subject of language courses 
for the Army, Professor Mario A. Pei 
recently wrote the New York Times as 
follows: 

Three apparently unrelated news items have 
come to our attention within the last two 
weeks. The first is to the effect that foreign- 
language teachers in the New York City high 
schools and colleges have been advised to 
take up the study of non-linguistic subjects— 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, shopwork— 
with a view to having to teach these subjects 
later on as the war program in the institutions 
of secondary and higher learning unfolds and 
languages disappear from the high school 
and college curriculum. The second informs 
us that American troops stationed in Britain 
are being given instruction in French, Ger- 
man, and Italian. The third is that a “new 
front" has been effectively opened by the 
American occupation of French North Africa 
and the Allied threat of an invasion of Italy 
and, subsequently, of Germany from across 
the Mediterranean. 

Over a year ago, in a magazine article, this 
writer suggested that the specialized skills of 
American language teachers be utilized in 
imparting to our armed forces some measure 
of linguistic preparation of the type that had 
proved so effective in facilitating the German 
invasion of many European countries. The 
article, though written some time before our 
entry into the war, unfortunately did not ap- 
pear until a few days after Pearl Harbor. The 
crying need of the moment at that juncture 
was planes, tanks, guns, and training of a 
strictly military type; and the suggestion, 
though received with interest by the military 
and naval authorities, was necessarily shelved. 

Current events bring into relief the inherent 
contradiction of a linguistic-military policy 
that puts American language teachers at the 
task of teaching shopwork and mathematics 
while language training is imparted abroad 
to our soldiers. Even more do they illustrate 
the need for language training of a practical 
nature to be imparted to boys nearing the 
eighteen-year lower draft limit, who may soon 
find themselves fighting on foreign soil. Will 
the boy who lands from a parachute in French 
Africa or France, we wonder, be more in need 
of a smattering of French or a smattering 
of shopwork? Will the A. E. F. member who 
is trying to convince Italian soldiers to aban- 
don their Nazi allies and come over to the 
Allied cause be better off with a little Italian 
or a little mathematics? Wéill the American 
Ranger who first steps as an invader on Ger- 
man soii need German or physics? 

Now that we have guns and planes and 
tanks, it is time that we give some attention 
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to the secondary problem of languages in 
connection with our armed forces. Knowl- 
edge, even in the form of a smattering, of 
the tongue of an ally or enemy may easily 
spell the difference between life and death, 
between escape and capture, to the individ- 
ual soldier. To a military unit it may signify 
survival or extinction. To an army as a whole 
it may conceivably mean victory or defeat. 
To put matters mildly, it certainly will make 
the difference between comfort and discom- 
fort, between making and not making his 
wants known, to each and every soldier who 
lands on European or North African soil. 

And, incidentally, it is significant that the 
three languages taught to the American 
troops in Britain, and apparently most needed 
by General Eisenhower's men, are precisely 
the three that have recently been most neg- 
lected by American high schools and colleges, 
as indicated by registration figures—French, 
German, and Italian. 


If someone objects that the war will 
be over befcre the boys now in high 
school can learn French, one need only 
remind him that there will be a long 
and difficult period of reconstruction 
still ahead, which will require more and 
better trained linguists. Note the fol- 
lowing statement by Louis Adamic: 
"One of the most important qualifica- 
tions for people who will go abroad as 
relief and rehabilitation executives and 
field workers will be the ability to 
speak the languages of the countries 
to which they go. Educators and 
teachers, for instance, will have to 
know them perfectly. The same goes 
for many executives and administrators, 
and, of course, for translators, inter- 
preters, and public relations people.” 

Along these same lines, President 
Seymour of Yale says: "For the first 
time in American history tens of thou- 
sands of Americans are being sent to 
foreign areas to represent in one way 
or another the intentions and the in- 
stitutions of the United States. If 
they are to represent us and to do 
their jobs as agents, administrators, 
relief workers, or as military men, they 
must know the languages and customs, 
the history, the psychology, and the 
government of the peoples among 
whom they will work. They must know 
these things as well as their own pro- 
fessions."' 

By next fall the teaching of lan- 
guages, especially French, should be 
on its way to the place it should right- 
fully have in our schools. One of the 
signs of the trend is pointed out in a 
recent number of Crofts Modern Lan- 
guage News: “An encouraging factor, 
which is not covered by our statistics, 
is the growth of language study in 
correspondence courses, off-campus 
classes, night schools, etc., as well as 
the very considerable amount of lan- 
guage study being carried on in the 
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yarious camps and training schools of 
the armed services. The general pub- 
lic, moreover, is buying more foreign 
language books than perhaps ever be- 
fore. General book stores report a 
wide demand for beginning grammars, 
dictionaries, and simple readers, as well 
as for more advanced literary and 
scientific material.” 

Finally, beyond the war and the pe- 
riod of reconstruction, what of lan- 
guages? Here is what John W. Stude- 
baker, our United States Commissioner 
of Education, has to say: 

"It is clear that we should not ig- 
nore the fact that we need generalists 
as well as specialists to win a war and 


THREE 


RUTH CUNNINGHAM 
Department of Supervision and Cur- 
iculum Devel t, N. E. A. 








Once there were three little monkeys 
living happily in the gilded cage of 
scholarship. They spent their time 
chasing each other's tails, jumping 
from limb to limb, and conferring tit- 
ular kudos on one another. 

One day, however, the age of spe- 
cialization dawned and shed its rays on 
the monkey cage. The three monkeys 
had a conference to determine the 
area of specialization of each so that 
each could be more important than 
the others. After grave consideration, 
they decided that one would be a 
specialist in hearing nothing; one, in 
seeing nothing; and the third, in saying 
nothing. It was agreed that this was 
a fine solution to the problem. 

All went well in the monkey cage 
until one monkey hit on the idea that 
their specialties should have appropri- 
ately impressive names. One thought 
that "The Arts, the Sciences, and Phi- 
losophy'* would be good titles; the sec- 
ond suggested ‘Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Higher"; and the third voted 
for “Administration, Supervision, and 
Teaching.’ Thereupon they began to 
quarrel bitterly about who was to be 
what, and which was most important. 
It was a terrible battle, and it rages 
even unto this day. 

The disagreement about titles did 
not interfere with the practice of the 
specialties of each, however. One spe- 
cialized in hearing nothing, one in see- 
ing nothing, and one in saying nothing. 
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to organize a peace. The study of for- 
eign languages, of history and philoso- 
phy and religion and literature, of the 
fine arts, of sociology, economics, 
geography, and government—the de- 
velopment of leaders grounded in the 
disciplines of the humanities—these 
leaders we need in wartime as in 
peacetime—and these leaders are the 
special product of the liberating arts." 

In view of all of this, it is hard to 
see how forward-looking Tennessee 
schools can disregard the trend and 
fail to encourage the study of lan- 
guages, especially since most of the 
boys now in school may never get a 
chance to study languages in college. 


MONKEYS 


Of course, they could all smell—and 
they did. 

Say-nothing sat day after day with 
his hands over his mouth. If one lis- 
tened very closely he could hear him 
mutte 


r: 
"2X2 
2X 3 
2X4 


Hl Ul Ul 
on 


etc." 

And the children of the world cried 
out: "You who are great in scholarship, 
speak for us, for our voices are weak. 
Make yourself heard. Tell the nations 
that we are the future, the hope." 

But he said nothing—absolutely noth- 
ing—except "2 X 2=4." 

See-nothing sat day after day with 
his hands over his eyes. It was ru- 
mored that a page of text hovered be- 
fore him. It read: 

"| see a cat. 

The cat sees a rat. 
The rat sees a piece of cheese.” 

And the pageant of history moved 
past the cage of scholarship. Kings 
and presidents, prophets and fools 
came and went. And the little people 
of the nations called out: "Scholar, 
wise one, give us dreams for courage. 
Give us vision and help us to see a 
better world." 
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But he saw nothing—absolutely noth- 
ing—but "'l see a cat, etc." 
Hear-nothing sat day after day with 
his hands over his ears. Some say that 
ringing in his ears was a refrain: 
"lam 
You are—— 
He is—— 





etc. 

There were guns, bombs, tanks, and 
marching feet. There was oily talk. 
There were screams and sobs of many 
peoples. There were voices of children 
calling. But he heard nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing—but “Il am, you are, 
etc." 

And the three little monkeys worked 
hard to establish themselves as spe- 
cialists so each could be more impor- 
tant than the others in the cage of 
scholarship. 

There were those who suggested 
that the three monkeys should join 
hands, but they could not do that, for 
their hands were busy making them 
deaf and dumb and blind. 

And now, dear children, we are go- 
ing to play a game (take a test) to see 
how much we (you) have learned from 
the story (text). Below you will find 
several statements. Choose the one 
which best expresses the moral of the 
story of the three monkeys, and put a 
star (*) beside it. 

|. Some monkeys would make good 
educators. 

2. Some educators would make good 
monkeys. 

3. Monkeys is de quasiest people! 

4. If | were a monkey, I'd wish | 
weren't; but since | am, I'm glad I'm 
not. 

5. Evolution is an amazing phenom- 
enon which is vastly overrated. 

6. The three monkeys are famous 
carvings in the sacred temple at Nikko, 
Japan. We do not have anything like 
them in this country. 


* 
OPTICIAN 


The sailor was recounting his experience to 
a dear old lady when she interrupted him. 
“But what rank did you hold?" she asked. 

“Ship's optician, lady," was the reply. 

"Ship's optician! | never knew there was 
such a rank in the navy. What did your 
duty consist of?" asked the old lady. 

“Scraping the eyes out of potatoes,” the 
sailor replied.—Texas Outlook. 


REPEAT PERFORMANCE 
First Draftee: "You know, | feel like I'd 
like to punch that hard-boiled top sergeant in 
the nose again." 
Second Draftee: "Again?" 
First Draftee: "Yes, | felt like it yester- 
day!"—Texas Outlook. 
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Report of the English Council 
Testing Program 


F. G. WOODWARD 


Secretary, Tennessee Council 
Teachers of English 





Reporting on the Tennessee High 
School Testing Program, sponsored by 
the University of Tennessee in 1940, 
Professor Joseph E. Avent published in 
the September issue of the Tennessee 
Teacher findings — now notorious — 
which clearly indicated that graduates 
of fifty Tennessee high schools, select- 
ed from Bristol to Dyersburg, were con- 
siderably below the national norm in 
the ability to use good English, as 
measured by standardized tests. While 
the graduates approximately achieved 
national norms in reading rate and the 
comprehension of prose and poetry, 
and even exceeded the national stand- 
ard in mathematical ability, they were 
notably deficient in the ability to ana- 
lyze sentences, use words, spell, and 
use good English in general. The out- 
standing finding of the tests was that 
English, as language, was the poorest 
taught, worst learned subject in the 
secondary curriculum. It would appear 
that Tennessee has many good teachers 
of mathematics, many effective teach- 
ers of literature, but far too few good 
teachers of English as language. Who 
would have thought, a priori, that the 
sons and daughters of the Volunteer 
State were more familiar with Keats’ 
Nightingale than proficient in the forms 
of the ubiquitous pronouns? 

Alarmed by this report, the Tennes- 
see Council of Teachers of English 
passed at its April, 1942, meeting reso- 
lutions which read in part as follows: 
"In view of the urgent need to make 
our English teaching more effective, 
(we) respectfully request the Commis- 
sioner of Education of the State of 
Tennessee (I) to choose from each 
county an English committee of high 
school teachers to lead the English 
teachers of the county in a study of 
more effective teaching methods and 
(2) to invite the English teachers of all 
colleges and universities in the state 
to study the English teaching in the 
high school and to give aid (but strict- 
ly as subordinates) in the county pro- 
grams." 
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Clearly the situation demanded ac- 
tion, but equally clear was the realiza- 
tion that the task was too big for any 
individual, any department, any high 
school, any college or university—too 
big even for the State Department 
of Education. It was conceived that 
if the whole state could be made con- 
scious of the problem and then united 
under the State Department of Educa- 
tion in a common program, much could 
be accomplished over a period of time 
—say, a Ten-Year Plan. 

With this in mind representatives of 
the council approached the superin- 
tendents and principals, meeting in 
Nashville at the same time, and pro- 
posed a plan whereby the principals 
and their teachers of English might 
receive a yearly report on the English 
standing of all their graduates who 
enter Tennessee colleges. In addition, 
city and county superintendents would 
receive a report on all the schools, 
over which their administration ex- 
tended. The administrative officers 
not only approved the proposal, but 
suggested that the investigation be 
widened to include the elementary as 
well as the secondary school and that 
some sort of effective remedial plan 
be set up for teacher self-improve- 
ment. 

Later meetings with teachers of Eng- 
lish in the high school and college 
brought into focus the well-recognized 
fact that no amount of investigation 
can of itself bring about an appreci- 
able lifting of the level of English 
teaching in the state. Statistics can 
clear the ground, may point the way 
out. Somehow, some way, upon the 
basis of statistical evidence the high 
school supervisor and his assistant vis- 
itors would need to set up study groups 
by counties, by districts, or by towns 
and cities under the leadership of the 
good teachers of English in each area 
with the support (as organizers, en- 
couragers, sympathetic onlookers) of 
the English teachers in the state col- 
leges. 

It is this second part of the program 
which offers the greatest challenge of 
all. It is here that success must be 
achieved if the program is to have any 
final value. Though it involves cour- 


age, labor, leadership, cooperation, 
and good common sense, all of which 
are rationed virtues, these study groups 
must arise and become effective if 
Tennessee is to lift herself from the 
linguistic slough she finds herself in, 
Difficulties attend. Continued tire and 
gas rationing is a hard fact which will 
undoubtedly limit sharply, if not en- 
tirely prevent, attendance at any meet- 
ings which involve travel by car. For 
this reason, and also because the re- 
port of this year’s test comes too late 
for organization of study groups now, 
the council is taking the long view. It 
is gathering the statistical information, 
interpreting and reporting it. If a 
beginning can be made this year, there 
is reason for hope. Nor is this hope 
built upon the sand. The very same 
tests which supply evidence that the 
teaching of English, as language, in the 
high schools of the state is below the 
national par also show that from one 
end of the state to the other there are 
many excellent teachers of English who 
even in the brief time of nine months 
of contact with their pupils work won- 
ders. The leaven of good teachers is 
here. The problem is to find all of 
them and use them in the state pro- 
gram for the improvement of the 
teaching of English. 

As for the report itself, under the 
leadership of Dr. John C. Hodges, 
president of the council, the work has 
gone steadily forward. In October of 
last year the thirty-eight colleges and 
universities in the state were asked to 
give to all entering freshmen a test in 
English fundamentals, to rank the stu- 
dents from best to poorest, to mark 
the percentile grade after each name, 
and to send the list (with the names of 
high schools and teachers of English 
involved properly indicated) to the of- 
fice of the council, which would act as 
a pooling agency in summarizing and 
reporting the data. Twenty-six col 
leges and universities reported 3,103 
freshmen coming from 378 Tennessee 
high schools. 

A careful compilation and analysis 
of these twenty-six reports has made 
it possible to list the secondary schools, 
both public and private, that are doing 
effective teaching of English funda- 
mentals. As the tables below indicate, 
forty-eight high schools ranked highest 
in this year's testing program, with 
averages ranging from ninety-two to 
sixty-five. Eighty-seven high schools 
achieved second honors, with averages 
ranging from sixty-four to fifty-one. 
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That is to say, 135 high schools out 


of a total of 378 sent graduates to 
Tennessee colleges who made on the 
test an average score of over fifty. 


FIRST HONORS 
(Averages, 92-65) 


Byars-Hall Marion County 
i pnaevenens z Lonel 
‘entra artin 
(Fayetteville) Messick (Memphis) 
ag re en : 
eeneeee High Red. Bonk (Memphis) 
Etowa 
Franklin County R een) 
(Decherd) paprseronge4 
Humes (Memphis) South Pittsburg 
Jonesboro Union City 
McCallie School Ward-Belmont 
(Chattanooga) (Nashville) 
TENTATIVE FIRST HONORS* 
Algood Newbern 
Birchwood Ridgely 
Bodenham (Pulaski) Sale Creek 
Buchanan Sewanee Military 
(Henry County) Academy 
Cedar Hill Sharon 
Christiana South Harriman 
Cosby Spring City 
Decatur Spring Hill 
DeKalb County (Maury County) 
 eccygmmman St. Mary's School 
ibson M i 
Girls’ Prep re 
(Chattanooga) Unaka 
— (Watauga Valley) 
loelton Ww 
Lausanne School artrace 
(Memphis) Waverly Central 
M. C. Williams Whiteville 
(Germantown) Whitwell 
SECOND HONORS 
(Averages, 64-51) 
Bells Gibbs (Corryton) 
Bristol Greeneville 
Central Grove (Paris) 
(Ashland City Harriman 


Haywood County 


Central (Bolivar 
(Brownsville) 


Central (Camden) 


Central Hillsboro (Nashville) 
(Chattanooga) Humboldt 
Central (Cleveland) Jackson 


Central (Columbia) Jefferson City 

Central Knoxville High 
(Fountain City) La Follette 

Central (Memphis) Livingston Academy 


Central McMinn County 
— - —— 
ntra adisonville 
P reac " Milan 
entra inchester) Mont 
Cohn (Nashville) orristoven 
erate Notre Dame 
(Nashville) (Chattanooga) 
Cumberland County Peabody (Trenton) 
(Crossville) Polk County 
David Lipscomb (Benton) 
Nashville) Ripley 
D ns-Bennett Rogersville 
Wageport) Science Hill 
og (Johnson City) 
, Smyrna 
(ou ichory} Southern Junior Col- 
Elizabethton lege (Collegedale) 
Farragut (Concord) Springfield 
Fayette County Sweetwater 
{Somerville} Tullahoma 


“Tentative honors are given this year because 
the valuation is based on fewer than five students. 


ny school that maintains its next year 
a total of five or more students will be placed 
on the regular honor roll. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


For the Tennessee Program of 


HISTORY ano CIVICS 


EXERCISE BOOKS 










LIZATION” Pro 
of Tennessee there is a 
teaching. 


A World Background for the United 
States, by McClure, Scheck, and 
Wright. An easy, interesting back- 
ground history for grade six. 


The United States of America, by 
McClure and Yarbrough. A history 
of our country emphasizing the 
social and economic phases of his- 
tory rather than the political and 
—- For grades seven 
eight. 


Fundamentals of Citizenship, by 
Blough and McClure, with a Ten- 
nessee — by Clarence V. 
Bruner of Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute. A new type of civics 
emphasizing the duties and responsi- 
bilities as well as the advantages 
and privileges of good American 
citizenship. 


328 South Jefferson Street 








For each of the History and Civics Text- 
books of the “OUR DEVELOPING CIVI- 
am adopted by the Text- 
book Authority for the Elemen Schools 

Soc Studies 
Exercise Book which aids and simplifies 





The Exercise Books listed below 
are especially prepared for use with 
the textbooks listed at left. They 
emphasize economic and commercial 
geography, social conditions, cul- 
tural interests, and the achieve- 
ments of the various periods studied. 


(1) Social Studies Exercise Book— 
Background for the United 
States. 

(2) Social Studies Exercise Book— 
The United States. 


(3) Social Studies Exercise Book— 





Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
a 


Citizenship. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Unicoi County White County 


(Erwin) (Sparta) 
Webb School Whitehaven 
(Bell Buckle) Young (Knoxville) 
TENTATIVE SECOND HONORS* 
Bell Buckle Jones (Lynnville) 
Blountville Kenton 
Central (Jacksboro) Lanier (Maryville) 
Central (Savannah McKenzie 
College Grove New Market 
Collinwood Oliver Springs 
Copper Basin Oneida 
(Ducktown) Perry County 
Crockett (Linden) 
(Maury City) Rhea Central 


Erin (Dayton) 
Fairview (Humboldt) . 
Hamlett-Robertson ss (Knosville} 
(Crockett Mills) oi 
Mineen Surgoinsville 
Holston (Blountville)  Thackston (Knoxville) 
Horace Maynard Trevecca (Nashville) 
( Maynardville) Trimble 
Is it too much to conclude, upon the 
basis of this part of the report, the 
whole of which will be open only to the 
officers of the council and the super- 
visor of high schools, that teachers of 
English in the high schools need to do 
more teaching of English fundamentals 
“Tentative honors are given this year because 
the valuation is based on fewer than five students. 
ar school that maintains its standing next year 
with a total 


of five or more students will be placed 
on the regular honor roll. bs ” 


or do that teaching more effectively? 
Routine teaching of literature, as we 
find it elaborately edited in any one 
of the many popular high school an- 
thologies, is a lazy teacher's paradise. 
The teaching of English, as language, 
is arduous and exacting, requiring skill 
and scholarship, much "paper work" 
and lesson preparation. On the testi- 
mony of many freshmen entering col- 
lege it would appear that little or no 
experience in directed writing is to be 
had in the program of English in the 
secondary school. Can it be, more- 
over, that departments of English in 
teacher-training institutions and the 
colleges and universities are neglecting 
to prepare their prospective teachers 
for this most vital, if somewhat ple- 
beian, side of English? 


7 
TWO OUT OF THREE 

“God has endowed the German people 
with three qualities—honesty, intelligence, and 
Naziism. But, in his wisdom, he has alllowed 
each German but two of these. Thus, if a 
German is honest and a Nazi, he cannot be 
intelligent. If he is intelligent and a Nazi, 
he cannot be honest. And if he is both hon- 
est and intelligent, he cannot be a Nazi."— 
Texas Outlook. 
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A Day at Shady Grove 


A One-Teacher School in Roane County 


DELIA TAYLOR 


Supervisor 





A demonstration was held at the 
Shady Grove School, a one-teacher 
school in Roane County, on December 
4, 1942. This school was selected as 
a demonstration center for one-teacher 
schools in the county for several rea- 
sons. It is centrally located and ac- 
cessible; it has thirty-one pupils en- 
rolled in all eight grades; and the pro- 
gram under the capable leadership of 
Mrs. Bonnie Norman is worthy of note. 

The building at Shady Grove is the 
common, white frame, one-room type. 
In front of the building is a level play 
yard bounded by a small creek on the 
right and a road on the left. Beyond 
is a wooded hillside which produces 
numerous fossils, mosses, cones, burs, 
barks, leaves, and flowers. The large 
trees provide shade for the protection 
of the rock-outlined playhouses and 
their housekeepers. 

On the day of the demonstration a 
five-inch snow covered buildings and 
grounds, and a cold wind whipped the 
flag around the flagpole. Regardless 
of weather outside, the room was warm, 
light, and cheerful. The environment 
was conducive to learning. Every divi- 
sion of the curriculum seemed to be 
grouped in some particular place in 
the room. The health materials were 
in one group; the library materials, in- 
cluding current news, in another; the 
community service flag and patriotic 
materials were grouped in still another. 
Children's materials had a prominent 
place in the different displays. A col- 
orful frieze underneath the blackboard 
and a cerise sombrero of natural size 
above the window indicated the study 
of South America. The Roane County 
Council of Parents and Teachers gave 
five dollars to help defray the expense 
of materials. 

The day's program began with Scrip- 
ture reading, flag salute, the singing 
of "The Morning Hymn" and "Amer- 
ica." Each was led by a pupil. Two 
“nurses,"' wearing paper caps bearing 
red crosses, made the daily health in- 
spection. Each child was asked four 
questions which he had helped to make 
about care of teeth, hair, hands, and 
the drinking of coffee. 
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The remainder of the day was di- 
vided into large blocks of time for 
reading, geography, history, arithme- 
tic, language, health, and conservation 
rather than into many short periods. 
Grouping of the children according to 
their needs is one of the most out- 
standing features of the school. Grade 
lines are broken down and subjects are 
combined to create interest and save 
time. The reorganization of the sub- 
ject matter in arithmetic was a clear 
example. The assignment, which had 
been placed on the blackboard the 
afternoon before, was made up of 
problems on each of the grade levels: 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth. 
The eighth grade pupils worked all of 
the problems which gave them a prac- 
tical review in the fundamentals, frac- 
tions, and percentage. The seventh 
grade pupils worked all except the 
eighth grade problems, and so on 
throughout the grades. 

While the primary reading classes 
were in session, there was no doubt as 
to what each of the others was ex- 
pected to do. Besides the arithmetic 
assignment on the board, there was a 
chart made by the children on "What 
| Want to Know About Brazil" which 
challenged research in many books. 
There was also a chart of "Things to 
Do." Listed here were: (1) work arith- 
metic; (2) study geography and history; 
(3) read from readers and library 
books; (4) draw; (5) weave; (6) sew; 
(7) remember that others are working, 
too. 

The primary reading was in three 
groups. Regardless of the number of 
years in school each child read on his 
own level. The few new words to be 
presented and some review words were 
on the board before the children came 
up for their class. These were intro- 
duced and reviewed before the read- 
ing was attempted. Before Mrs. Nor- 
man left the primary group she gave 
specific instructions in manuscript writ- 
ing, counting, and simple numbers. 

Then followed a class in social sci- 
ence. This group was composed of 
the fourth, fifth, and seventh geogra- 
phy classes and the sixth grade history. 
The chairman, Frances Eblen, reviewed 
briefly that which had been given pre- 





viously on the study of South America 
and ‘called upon the other members 
for topical reports which they had vol- 
unteered to find and give. After each 
recitation points of interest were add. 
ed by others and questions asked and 
discussed. The grades in this group may 
change. One may fall out for some 
specific study needed only by that 
grade, while others may join because 
their curriculum involves the same 
study. It is not uncommon for a sec- 
ond or third grade child to sit wide 
eyed in the group listening to stories 
and reports and looking at pictures 
and maps of different countries. 

The recess was a well-organized and 
enjoyable period. Children and visit. 
ors lined up behind the two covered 
nail kegs on which were washpans for 
handbathing. One child handed the 
soap while another poured water over 
the hands. Each carried his towel 
across his shoulders. A light lunch, 
consisting of cheese from the Surplus 
Commodities Commission and crack. 
ers from home, was served. The chil- 
dren were free for about ten minutes, 
and then with windows open all took 
part in formal exercises directed by a 
pupil, Byrd Limburg. 

The arithmetic period came next. 
The assigned problems were given to 
different children to be worked on the 
blackboard. These problems involved 
division of money for Christmas gifts, 
percentage in victory tax, and other 
current figures. Each child explained 
his work by "thinking aloud’; that is, 
each step was reviewed, while those at 
the seats checked their own papers. 
As each grade finished, the pupils 
worked other problems found in arith- 
metic books and odd copies of work- 
books. 

The children were allowed to go 
home at noon on the day of the dem- 
onstration; but regularly the afternoon 
program includes language classes, of 
which a great many combinations are 
made; conservation and health; and 
other classes in geography and history 
which do not fit into the social science 
group of the morning. The last period 
is an all-school activity period. This 
includes building and repairing, draw- 
ing and painting, cleaning and decorat- 
ing, and getting wood. Household 
duties are taken care of by committees 
which are posted on the bulletin board 
or blackboard weekly. The commit 
tees for the week of the demonstration 
were: flag, water, coats and wraps, 
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BOOKKEEPING 
Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting, by 
Fearon. 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Practice—Part 
II—Accounting, by Lenert and McNamara. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 
English of Business, Complete Edition, b 
Hagar, Wilson, Hutchinson, and Blanchard. 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


Business Mathematics — Principles and Prac- 





COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
Influence of Geography on Our Economic Life, 
by Ridgley and Ekblaw. 

COMMERCIAL LAW 
Essentials of Commercial Law, by Whigam, 
Jones, and Moody. 


ECONOMICS 


Economics — Basic Principles and Problems, 


\'GREGG TEXTBOOKS ADOPTED 


By the Tennessee State Textbook Authority 


OFFICE PRACTICE 
Applied Secretarial Practice, by SoRelle and 
Gregg. 


SHORTHAND, BEGINNING 
Gregg Shorthand Manual | Anniversary Edition 
Gregg Speed Studies by Gregg 
Functional Method Manual, Part I, by Leslie. 
Functional Method Manual, Part Il, Leslie. 
Functional Method Dictation, by Leslie 


SHORTHAND, ADVANCED 


reas: 

Speed Drills in Gregg Shorthand, by Leslie 
and Zoubek. 

Gregg Dictation and Transcription, by Ren- 
shaw and Leslie. 


TYPEWRITING 
Gregg Typing, Book I, Second Edition. 
Gregg Typing, Book Il, Second Edition. 





by Michels. 


INTRODUCTORY OR GENERAL BUSINESS 
Our Business Life, by Jones. 


Gregg 
Edition. 





yping, Complete Course, Third 
By SoRelle, Smith, Foster, and Blanchard. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
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Toronto London 








heat and ventilation, nurses, handbath- 
ing, serving, washing dishes, library 
table, and sweeping. Special commit- 
tees: parking cars and reception. 
During the afternoon an evaluation 
conference led by Miss Gretcher Hy- 
der, regional supervisor for East Ten- 
nessee, was held. In the conference 
the visitors mentioned certain features 
of the program which had impressed 
them most. Mrs. Smith liked the plan 
of the arithmetic lesson, both the fact 
that the assignment was before the 
children and that each child explained 
his problem step by step. Miss Patter- 
son found helpful the chart made by 
the children on "Things | Want to Know 
About Brazil." Miss Wilson mentioned 
the use of facts and figures concern- 
ing the world today used in many ways 
to make learning more real. Some of 
these were coffee rationing, victory 
tax, Christmas presents for men in serv- 
ice, and voluntary meat rationing. Mr. 
Oran felt that the "Chart of Things to 
Do" would help to solve the common 
problem of something for those to do 
who are not reciting. Miss Morrison 
said that this was the most instructive 
teachers' meeting that she had ever 
attended. Miss Hyder's summary 


pointed up the well-rounded program 
FOR APRIL ; 
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which allowed equal opportunity for 
living with others, developing skills, 
and enjoying the arts; the organization 
of work for time saving; and the fine 
attitude of the children. The fact that 
some children spent the night in the 
vicinity to be sure to be present the 
next day showed loyalty and apprecia- 
tion for the work of their teacher. 

The teachers of all one-teacher 
schools in Roane County, supervisors 
from neighboring counties, and mem- 
bers of parent-teacher associations 
were invited. 


NOSE FOR NEWS 


Horace Greeley, who always insisted the 
word “news” was plural, once wired a re- 
porter: "Are there any news?” 

The reply came back by wire: "Not a new.” 

—NMississippi Educational Advance. 


First Person: “Dull party, isn't it?” 
Second Person: "Yes." 
First Person: “Let's go home!" 


Second Person: “| can't, I'm the host."— 
Mississippi Educational Advance. 


* 
AND THE SPARKS FLEW 


Two school teachers were discussing a mu- 
tual acquaintance. Said one: "She has a 
magnetic personality." 

"She ought to have,” replied the other. 
“Every stitch she has on is charged."—Mich- 
igan Education Journal. 


Ray Promoted 





Ben Ray, veteran publishing com- 
pany representative, has been pro- 
moted to the position of southeastern 
manager of the Iroquois Publishing 
Company, in charge of the Atlanta 
office, and with supervision over the 
following states: Tennessee, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Loui- 
siana. 
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™ SInstuchon Sheet 


KEATHLEY PRESGROVE 
Humes High School 
Memphis 





The teachers of industrial arts and 
vocational education are constantly 
aware of the need for or the danger in 
the use of the instruction sheet as a 
teaching device. In the following out- 
line the author points out: 

|. Difficulties in Formation and Use 
of the Instruction Sheets. 

2. Ways by Which These Difficulties 
Can Be Reduced to a Minimum 
or Offset. 

3. Values Derived from Use of In- 
struction Sheets. 

4. Criticism of 
Sheet. 

5. Conclusion. 
DIFFICULTIES IN FORMATION AND USE 
OF INSTRUCTION SHEETS 

|. Teacher may substitute instruc- 
tion sheets for personal teaching by 
handing out material and telling the 
student to "get it from the instruction 
sheet." 

2. Tends to do away with develop- 
ment of initiative. (a) Does not con- 
sider individuality; (b) reduces thinking 
on the part of the student; (c) presents 
“cut-and-dried" course of study; (d) 
makes a correspondence course out of 
class. 

3. May develop an indefinite stand- 
ard of workmanship which will have 
a tendency to result in poor work. (a) 
Excludes demonstrations; (b) student is 
indefinite as to quality of work that will 
be accepted; (c) develops low stand- 
ards of workmanship that will be detri- 
mental in later life; (d) no follow-up 
or check-up by teacher. 

4. Difficulty on part of students to 
read printed material. (a) Will have 
tendency to kill or divide interest which 
is necessary for shop development; (b) 
average student has had very little ex- 
perience in reading printed instruc- 
tions. 

5. Discipline problem will be in- 


the Instruction 





tween teacher and pupil; (b) procedure 
not orderly—chaotic conditions exist; 
(c) teacher becomes less diligent. 

6. Waste of materials and bad han- 
dling of tools will be increased. (a) 
"Misinterpreted directions’; (b) “trial 
and error’ method of work; (c) teacher 
fails to check work before it is very 
far advanced; (d) supervision becomes 
lax; (e) haphazard method of handling 
tools due to boys’ interest being cen- 
tered upon interpretation of instruction 
sheets. 

7. Danger of accidents increased. 
(a) Supervision lacking; (b) improper 
use of tools because of misinterpreta- 
tion of directions. 

WAYS BY WHICH THESE DIFFICULTIES 

CAN BE REDUCED TO A MINIMUM 

I 


Use standardized sheets as far as 
practical. These can be easily ar- 
ranged or altered to meet any situa- 
tion. 

I 

|. Energetic teachers will not waste 
time in this manner. The nature of the 
work and the teacher striving for ef- 
ficiency will make the handling of print- 
ed instructions a pupil activity. The 
teacher's time will be taken in organi- 
zation and instruction. 

2. Proper use of instruction sheets 
will develop initiative. (a) Place re- 
sponsibility on student; (b) allow stu- 
dents to progress as fast as possible; 
(c) furnish references for problem solv- 
ing; (d) encourage planning for the so- 
lution of future problems; (e) encourage 
and develop interests; (f) encourage 
problem analysis and problem solving. 

3. Standard of workmanship can be 
raised. (a) Use group and individual 
demonstration. (1) Use of instruction 
sheets will allow more time for this type 
of instruction. (b) Demand good qual- 
ity of work; (c) check work carefully 
and follow up to determine thorough- 
ness of the teaching job; (d) use prog- 
ress charts so that students are able to 
check their own accomplishments with 











creased. (a) Very little contact be- the remainder of the class. 
National FOR GOOD POSITIONS FOR GOOD TEACHERS 
Association Consult member agencies—recognized and recommended by 
Teachers’ leading educators. Write for list. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Agencies 533 Genessee Valley Trust Building, Rochester, New York 
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4. Printed material can be read and 
understood by students. (a) Instruc- 
tion sheets must be well organized as 
to content, well illustrated, brief, clear, 
concise, and properly phrased; (b) stu- 
dents are encouraged to work from 
printed directions because this form 
of procedure will be similar to those 
met in solving problems in later life; 
(c) if properly written, it is easier to fol- 
low printed instructions than to follow 
oral directions. 

5. Discipline problem can be mini- 
mized. (a) The teacher should circulate 
among the boys; (b) development of 
better fellowship will result; (c) indi- 
vidual help easier to carry on; (d) watch 
group for reactions and interests; (e) 
develop cooperative spirit by having 
boys study and solve problems to- 
gether. 

6. Waste of materials and bad han- 
dling of tools checked. (a) Teacher 
keeps close checkup on class at all 
times; (b) use of student foreman un- 
der the supervision of the teacher; (c} 
require definite plans of procedure 
from students; (d) rigid supervision. 

7. Danger of accidents reduced toa 
minimum. (a) The teacher can check 
work and machines with greater accu- 
racy because the major part of the 
responsibility of instruction is placed 
upon the student; (b) more time may 
be given to the development of an 
efficient safety program; (c) require a 
high standard of work on. the part of 
the student; (d) better organization in 
class decreases danger of accidents. 


VALUES DERIVED FROM USE OF INSTRUC. 
TION SHEETS 


|. Makes possible and practical a 
multiple-activity shop. 

2. Allows all students to progress at 
capacity rate. 

3. Gives teacher more time for in- 
dividual instruction. 

4. Develops resourcefulness and self- 
reliance in student by placing the re- 
sponsibility on student. 

5. Aid as a follow-up for the dem- 
onstration. 

6. Maintains interest, as it allows the 
boy to proceed with work and not wait 
for slower students. 

7. Teaches ability to follow printed 
instructions which will be valuable in 
later life. 

8. Results in better organization of 
work, 

9. Aids teacher who might not be 
an expert along mechanical lines. 
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10. Presents a better criteria for 
grading and checking student prog- 
ress. 

11. Develops individual differences. 

12. Makes possible more efficient 
handling of larger classes. 

13. Helps the student who may have 
to be absent at times. 

14. Makes possible better teaching 
to groups having different intelligence 
levels. 

15. Gives students a definite source 
of information for any future jobs and 
collaborates well with use of textbook. 


CRITICISM OF THE INSTRUCTION SHEET 
|. Title not placed so that it stands 
out. 

2. Title does not adequately de- 
scribe the subject. 

3. Instructions not clear and under- 
standable. 

4. Instructions not arranged in clear, 
orderly steps. 

5. Very hard to read because of 
arrangement of steps. 

6. Does not designate grade for 
which it is intended. 

7. Unit too large for one sheet. 

8. Does not call attention to other 
sheets needed for doing the operation. 

9. Illustrations not near enough to 
the reading material for which they are 
intended. 

10. Questions too involved. 

11. Does not lead pupils to make 
general applications. 

12. Reference does not give page 
number. 

13. Material not well balanced on 
page. 

14. Presents no code for filing. 

15. Should be broken up into para- 
graphs. 

CONCLUSIONS i 
|. The use of instruction sheets is 
not intended to be a means to an end, 
but only a part of the method of doing 
an efficient job of teaching. 

2. Teachers are agreed that proper- 
ly constructed instruction sheets will 
make for greater efficiency in teach- 
ing. 

3. Larger classes and multiple-activ- 
ity shops force the teachers to rely on 
printed instructions in order to do an 
efficient job of teaching. 

4. Instruction sheets should be more 
nearly standardized so as to aid the 
teachers who are not trained to con- 
struct them. 

5. Proper use of instruction sheets 
require an energetic, enthusiastic 
teacher. All teachers need these qual- 
ities. 
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principles of physics to aviation: 


Meteorology 


practical. 


organized learning. 


materials. 


in using the textbook. 


> 2009 Terrace Place 





Lynam 


Physics 


(BOWER-ROBINSON) , 


The textbook high schools have been looking for, 
asking for, waiting for— 


A standard physics textbook with special emphasis on the applications of 


Aerodynamics—fuselage, wings, and propellers 

Airplane motors—combustion, ignition, and cooling 
Instruments for measuring speed, elevation, and other data 
Radio communication and control 


Problems from everyday life to make the subject matter interesting and ‘ 
Mathematical problems and concise reviews to promote understanding and 

Numerous illustrations, photographs, and drawings to supplement the text ; 
> Over fifty pages of glossary, appendix, and index to aid teachers and pupils 


Dynamic Physics is now ready for use in your regular physics courses and 
in your air-education courses—preflight or airplane mechanics. 


Rand MeNally & Company 


Nashville, Tennessee 























6 Much of the criticism of instruc- 
tion sheets is due to poorly written 
sheets, unorganized work, failure to 
appreciate the real uses and purposes 
underlying this method of teaching, 
indolence or carelessness of teacher to 
avail himself of this teaching device 
in the proper way. 

& 
ROCK-A-BYE 

Student (lost in a Pullman): “Porter, where 
is my berth?” 

Porter: "Can't you remember?" 

Student: "No, all | can remember is that 


when | left for a drink my window over- 
looked a lake."—Michigan Education Journal. 


PAST TENSE? 
First Cannibal: “Am | late for dinner?" 
Second Cannibal: "Yes, everyone's eaten.” 
—Scholastic. e 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE 
Voice on the telephone: "My son is ill today 
and won't be able to come to school.” 
Principal: "Who is speaking, please?" 
Voice: "This is my father.""—Michigan Edu- 
cation Journal. e 


ABILITY 
Son: “What is executive ability, pop?" 
Father: “Executive ability, my boy, is the 
art of getting the credit for all the hard work 
somebody else does."—Journal of Education. 
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With all the thrilling expectancy of 
the adventurous explorer, a group of 
rural schoolboys and girls swarmed 
down upon Nashville. They came with 
a very definite purpose: to learn about 
their state capital city, which was quite 
different from the purpose of usual 
shopping or casual sight-seeing visitors. 

As this group entered the city from 
the West, they first explored Centen- 
nial Park. Here they were welcomed 
by the bright-colored tulips nodding 
their lovely heads in greeting. Both 
boys and girls shouted with delight 
when they found so many swings, 
shoot the chutes, and games—enough 
for all twenty-three to try at once. 
After having great fun with these, they 
reluctantly left the playground to see 
the Parthenon. They examined with 
curious interest the Greek figures and 
architecture. As they left the park, 
looking back upon the beautiful Athe- 
nian replica, Tennessee's pride, they 
carried away a vision of loveliness im- 
printed in their minds that will give 
Greek culture a real meaning for them. 

Then they drove over the Vanderbilt 
and Peabody campuses, stopping to 
visit the museum at Peabody and beau- 
tiful Wightman Chapel at Scarritt Col- 
lege. 

On their way to the heart of the 
city, they visited an ice-cream plant. 
It was amazing to see such quantity 
of their favorite dish—more than they 
could eat. “Il never knew there could 
be so much ice cream all in one place,” 
said one of the boys. They were each 
given 8 popsicle—compliments of the 
company. From there they visited a 
candy factory and again they were 
astonished at the abundance and va- 
riety of "sweets." "I wish | could work 
here," one little girl said. 

As they came down Broad Street, 
they saw the government buildings. 
To many who come to Nashville, it is 
“just a dirty old city," but several of 
these boys and girls had never been 
to any city before. So, as they walked 
down Church Street, they were 
amazed. It was thrilling to be jostled 
along with the crowd of people and 
watch the stream of cars go by. They 
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Exploring Visitors 


* DEE WILSON SELF 
Nashville 


marveled at the beautiful window dis- 
plays and were excited as they entered 
the big stores. They were bewildered 
as to what to buy with their nickels 
and dimes, as there were so many 
things to choose from in the five- and 
ten-cent stores. 

The War Memorial Building was next 
explored. The auditorium looked huge 
to them. The state offices were vis- 
ited, including the Department of Edu- 
cation. They enjoyed the museum in 
the basement, for there they found 
their old friends, the Tennessee birds 
and many strange "creatures." In the 
court they talked about why this beau- 
tiful memorial was built and their faces 
were serious as they went down the 
long steps. Perhaps there was a 
prayer in their hearts that memorials 
of "peace" would be erected in mem- 
ory of their achievements. 

It was a high moment in their lives 
as they climbed the capitol hill. Many 
questions were asked while visiting 
each department, including the state 
library. They felt important when 
asked to register. ‘We are putting 
our names on the state records," said 
one of the boys, and another answered, 
"Yes, here where all the governors 
have their pictures,"" as he gazed with 



































Could you make me disappear about 
1:30 this afternoon during my arith- 
metic examination? 
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interest at the portraits of Tennessee's 
notables, which hang in rows so high 
up. All the boys and some of the 
girls had to climb the spiral steps while 
in the library. On the outside, they 
explored the entire hill, examining and 
discussing each statue, cannon ball, and 


all. Their teacher knew Tennessee his- 
tory would never be a dead, dry sub- 
ject to these students again. 

By special permission they spread 
their lunch just below the back steps 
where they could get a bird's-eye view 
of the city, the winding river and slop- 
ing hills beyond. Here they discussed 
what they had already seen and the 
places to visit later. One little girl 
said: "'l liked the ice-cream plant best." 
One of the boys eagerly exclaimed: 
"Oh, boy! | am just living to shake 
hands with the governor. Now, won't 
that be something to talk about?” 
They had an appointment to meet the 
governor in the early afternoon. 

Each one said it was the most won- 
derful time he had ever had. Already 
their teacher was fully repaid for her 
"surprise" gift, as toward the end of 
school the children had kept ask- 
ing, "What are you going to give us 
this year, Miss Elsie?” She only smiled. 
"Will it be a picnic or a party?” But 
still "teacher" was very secretive and 
wouldn't even give a hint. “Il am 
going to give you a surprise," she said. 
Finally the eventful day came and 
everything had been planned. The 
mothers prepared the lunch. One of 
the fathers furnished his truck and 
drove them to Nashville. He was re- 
luctant to leave his urgent farm duties 
at first, but as they expressed their 
appreciation, he told the teacher: “I 
would gladly take a day from my work 
any time to give children this much 
pleasure, and | believe they have 
learned more today than they could 
from just books in months.” There is 
one dad who puts his children before 
his pigs and cows. 

The remainder of the day was spent 
in seeing how bread was made in 8 
large baking company and in witness- 
ing the manufacture of paper and 
twine. Then Fort Nashboro was ex 
plored. Late in the afternoon, weary 
but happy, they wound their way home- 
ward back to the same hills, trees and 
creeks. But those boys and girls will 
never be just the same, for twenty- 
three future citizens of Tennessee had 
caught new visions and awakened 
dreams filled their minds. 
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The Social Studies Mobilize 


for Victory 


WILBUR F. MURRA 


Executive Secretary 
National Council for the Social Studies 





"To fail in civic education while de- 
pending on it for will and wisdom in 
war and peace is to lose democracy 
while fighting for it." These words 
conclude the statement of wartime 
policy adopted by the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies at its an- 
nual meeting in New York City on 
November 28, 1942. The statement, 
entitled "The Social Studies Mobilize 
for Victory,"! is the result of the work 
of the Council's Commission on War- 
time Policy, created in September, 
1942, “to consider the place of edu- 
cation-for-citizenship in the war pro- 
gram, to analyze the problems faced 
by social education in wartime, and to 


1National Council for the Social Studies. The 
Social Studies Mobilize for Victory. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Council, a department of the 
National Education Association, November 28, 
1942. 16 p. 10c per single copy. 


suggest the framework of a desirable 
program in social studies for the imme- 
diate future.” 

The statement rests on three major 
assumptions: (1) civic education is es- 
sential to the morale, efficiency, and 
wisdom of the nation; (2) the core of 
civic education is the social studies; 
and (3) today's crisis calls for changes 
in social studies programs. Little need 
be said in defense of the first assump- 
tion. It has long been held as an 
essential tenet of the American faith. 
Our democracy is founded upon civic 
education and cannot continue with- 
out it. 

The second assumption grows out 
of our conception of the term "social 
studies.’ The social studies are “ma- 
terials selected from the group experi- 
ence of the human race—from the 
analysis of that experience as recorded 
by historians, economists, geographers, 
political scientists, sociologists, social 


psychologists, and philosophers, and 
from the personal experience of citi- 
zens." The purpose of the social 
studies is to give to citizens, young or 
old, deeper insight into the nature of 
their social world, and greater compe- 
tence in the civic skills of group living. 

Social studies, possibly more than 
other fields of learning, are, being 
markedly affected by the war. Thus, 
changes need to be made in social 
studies programs. It is here that the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
makes its recommendations. 

First and foremost, the council urges 
that the basic faith and vision of de- 
mocracy, for which our country has 
once more gone to war, be clarified 
and strengthened in all existing social 
studies courses. Specifically, the coun- 
cil feels that “before graduating from 
high school every pupil should study 
a systematic unit of work on ‘the 
American tradition’ which interprets 
the nation's history, defines democ- 
racy, and presents the struggles in- 
volved in developing and safeguarding 
the democratic way." In addition, all 
courses in modern problems or civics 
should incorporate a strong unit con- 
trasting democracy and dictatorship. 
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Social Studies Texts 
: YOUR 

t Wartime Classes 
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your “Social Problems” or “Problems in Democracy” 
Contains many appropriate illustrations. $1.96 


LIVING in the SOCIAL WORLD 


Quinn-Repke. A new text designed for basal use in 
ali high school sociology and social problems a. 
1.92 


OUR CHANGING GOVERNMENT 


Steinberg-Lamm. A basal text for the advanced high 
school course in American government. A new chapter, 
ar, reviews our war effort 


to date. $1.80 
Send For Your Copies * 
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A basic program that develops intermediate reading 
skills and whose content is so alive, so human, so 
significant that millions of intermediate grade children 
have in store for them the same happy hours of growth 
in reading power that millions of younger children 
have had in The Alice and Jerry Primary Books. 


Singing Wheels—Basic Fourth Reader 
Engine Whistles—Basic Fifth Reader 
Runaway Home—Basic Sixth Reader 


(Workbooks and Teachers Manuals are available for 
each of the above) 


ROW, PETERSON 


and Company— Evanston, Illinois 


; ee EARL G. ROUTON, Paris 
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Furthermore, the responsibilities and 
self-disciplines as well as the privileges 
of citizenship should be stressed in all 
courses, and pupils should be given 
opportunity to exercise them in school 
and community affairs. 

Today an "isolationist is looked 
upon with disfavor, and rightly so. 
The day of isolation is past. The coun- 
cil takes the firm stand that “un- 
less citizens of the United States can 
cooperate democratically and con- 
structively with peoples of all lands, 
the future can bring only an accelerat- 
ing series of disastrous wars leading to 
the collapse of civilization. Ameri- 
cans must know about other sections of 
the world and appreciate other cul- 
tures if a foundation is to be laid for 
wise international action." Among the 
recommendations made fo better equip 
young citizens to follow the strategy 
of the war, to plan intelligently for 
peace, and to understand the world- 
wide setting of modern life, the coun- 
cil urges: 

|. That world-history and modern- 

history courses give special atten- 
tion to the background and 
status of China, India, Russia, 
and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

That special units on Canada and 
the Latin-American peoples be 
included in social-studies courses, 
especially in grades four to nine. 


That courses in American his- 
tory and civics give special at- 
tention to minority groups in the 
United States. 

That imperialism, colonialism, the 
protection of minorities, and the 
elevation of depressed groups 
be re-examined with reference 
to needs of the immediate fu- 
ture. 

The basic importance of geography 
is evident as the war daily calls our 
attention to new, far-flung battle 
fronts. At least a full year of sys- 
tematic study of social geography, 
closely related to other social-studies 
courses, and preferably to precede the 
study of world history, is proposed by 
the council as a requirement for all 
secondary-school pupils. 

The economic tasks and impacts of 
war and reconstruction need to be- 
come important parts of social-studies 
curriculums, conservation, rationing, 
price control, and the complex prob- 
lems of effective mobilization and wise 
use of total man power in a war econ- 
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omy should be required topics on ap- 
propriate school levels. 

Finally, the council recommends that 
in studying programs and principles 
for postwar reconstruction all history 
study, especially in the senior high 
school, give increased attention to so- 
ciety's attempts at international or- 
ganization, to an analysis of national- 
ism, national sovereignty, and the limi- 
tations imposed on sovereignty by in- 
international cooperation, and to the 
origins and development of Fascist 
movements following the first World 
War in order that similar develop- 
ments can be avoided or checked after 
the current crisis. 

Where the above recommendations 
cannot be incorporated directly into 
the regular course of study, the coun- 
cil urges that short-term courses on 
especially critical matters be required 
of secondary-schoo!l pupils. These 
short courses, stressing current affairs 
and their backgrounds, should be de- 
veloped by discussion, lecture, and 
reading with the related use of films, 
radio, and other visual and auditory 
aids. 

Teachers of social studies have an 
urgent duty in helping to form today’s 
opinion as well as in instructing to- 
morrow's citizens. The times are crit- 
ical and the hours are short. It is 
essential for teachers to exert every 
effort in the common cause, to mo- 
bilize all resources at their command 
in order that the democracy we are 
defending be thoroughly understood, 
supported, and perpetuated. 


New Books Received 


ALL OUT FOR FREEDOM. Marian Rhoads. 
Ginn and Company. 181 pages. Price, $1.00. 
PRE-SERVICE COURSE IN AUTOMOTIVE 
MECHANICS. James V. Frost. John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc. 545 pages. Price, $1.96. 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION IN AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOLS. By William E. Vickery and 
Stewart G. Cole. Harper and Brothers. 214 
pages. Price, $1.00. 

LIVING ARITHMETIC, Grades Three to Eight. 
Buswell, Brownell and John. Ginn and Com- 
pany. Price, $0.88 each. 

THE WORLD OF MUSIC SERIES, Grades 
One to Six: Listen and Sing. Glenn, Leavitt, 
Rebmann, and Baker. Ginn and Company. 
140 pages. Price, $0.76. Tuning Up. Glenn 
Leavitt, Rebmann, and Beker. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 176 pages. Price, $0.80. Rhythms 
and Rimes. Glenn, Leavitt, Rebmann, and 
Baker. Ginn and Company. 176 pages. 
Price, $0.84. Songs of Many Lands. Glenn, 
Leavitt, Rebmann, and Baker. Ginn and 
Company. 192 pages. Price, $0.84. Blend- 
ing Voices. Glenn, Leavitt, Rebmann, and 
Baker. Ginn and Company. 207 pages. 
Price, $0.88. Tunes and Harmonies. Glenn 
Leavitt, Rebmann, and Baker. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 192 pages. Price, $1.00. 
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PEACE AND WAR: UNITED STATES FOR. 
EIGN POLICY, 1931-1941. Department of 
State, United States of America. United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 144 pages. Price, $0.25. This 
is a collection of documents concerning the 
foreign relations of the United States during 
the years 1931-1941, especially the policies 
and acts of the United States toward promot- 
ing conditions of peace and world order and 
toward meeting the world-wide dangers result- 
ing from Japanese, German, and Italian ag- 
gression. The introduction is now available 
as a separate print. The documents, to which 
references are made in the text, are in the 
process of publication and will be made avail- 
able soon. 
HANDBOOK ON EDUCATION AND THE 
WAR. Publication of a comprehensive Hand- 
book on Education and the War was an- 
nounced today by the United States Office 
of Education. Based on the proceedings of 
the National Institute on Education and the 
War, the “Handbook” is an over-all survey 
of the major wartime problems of education, 
The 359-page “Handbook” is divided into two 
parts, one containing the full text of state- 
ments by heads of those federal war agencies 
which touch education, and the other part 
containing reports of symposiums held on 
twenty-six of the most acute wartime educa- 
tional issues. The twenty-six key problems are 
grouped under four general headings: Train- 
ing Man Power, School Volunteer War Serv- 
ice, Curriculum in Wartime, and Financing 
Education in Wartime. 
EDUCATION AND NATIONAL DEFENSE— 
SERIES OF PUBLICATIONS. The United 
States Office of Education is publishing a new 
series of some twenty pamphlets under the 
eneral title, “Education and National De- 
ense." The purpose of this series is to 
assist. educational institutions and organiza- 
tions in making the greatest possible contri- 
butions toward the promotion of understand- 
ing and the encouragement of effective citi- 
zenship in our democracy. These publications 
contain specific suggestions for the adapte- 
tion of the curriculum to new educational 
needs. They present materials suitable for 
various educational levels. A few of the 
titles of publications included in this series 
are: "Our Country's Call to Service,” "What 
the Schools Can Do," “Home Nursing Courses 
in High Schools," “Hemisphere Solidarity,” 
“How Libraries May Serve," "Sources of In- 
formation on National Defense," “Democracy 
in the Summer Camp," "Vocational Rehabil- 
itation and National Defense," and “What 
Democracy Means in the Elementary School.” 
As the various pamphlets in this series on 
education and national defense become avail- 
able, copies may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Am 
nouncement of their availability and price will 
be made from time to time through news re 
leases and through Education for Victory, 
official biweekly of the United States Office 
of Education. 
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New List of 30 Titles 


APPROVED FOR PURCHASE WITH STATE 
AID TO TENNESSEE SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


ALONE ACROSS THE TOP OF THE WORLD by David 
Irwin and Jack O’Brien $1.08 
David Irwin, a twenty-two-year-old Midwestern boy, was set 

ashore on the bleak coast of northern Alaska to begin a thirty-six 

hundred mile trek to the eastward. 

Curriculum analysis: Life in the far north, weather, hardships, 
perseverance. 

ANIMAL TREASURE by Ivan Terrance Sanderson $1.32 
Strange creatures of the West African jungle are made familiar 

by the descriptive technique of Sanderson. 

Curriculum analysis: est Africa, animals, birds, reptiles, 
insects. 

AROUSE AND BEWARE by MacKinlay Kantor 

Fiction $1.08 

In a setting of the Civil War, the reactions of two men and one 
woman, under the most adverse conditions are, portrayed. 

Curriculum analysis: Civil war, hardship, personal reactions 
of people. 

BEYOND SING THE WOODS by Trygve Gulbranssen 

Fiction $1.08 

Beyond Sing the Woods is a most unusual book. The story is 
set on a large estate and covers fifty years in the life of Norwegian 
woodsfolk. 

Curriculum analysis: Norway, customs, large estates. 
BRIGHT ISLAND by Mabel Louise Robinson Fiction $1.12 

Thankful Curtis reflects the reality of a sound family back- 
ground. Life on her island home becomes real. 

Curriculum analysis: Home and school life, New England, 
romance. 

CHINA QUEST by Elizabeth Foreman Lewis Fiction $1.12 
China—a nation today struggling with us to retain freedom, 

yet how few of us actually know her. To read this picture of 

Old China changing to New China is to understand why today 

she can still struggle against overwhelming odds. 

Curriculum analysis: China, value of language study, customs. 
COAST GUARD TO THE RESCUE by Karl Baarslag $1.12 

The work of the Coast Guard has been portrayed in dramatic 
style by Baarslag. 

Curriculum analysis: Coast Guard, life saving, government 
service, sea life, aviation. 

DIARY OF A FRESHMAN by Charles Macomb Flandron 

Fiction $1.04 

Though this volume was written a number of years ago, the 
freshman in the story is worried about the same problems as 
are the freshmen today. 

Curriculum analysis: College life and problems. 

DIGGING IN THE SOUTHWEST by Ann Axtell Morris 

$1.12 

Archeology does not seem to be an especially fascinating 
subject, but after one has followed the author through her 
experiences in the Southwest, the interpretation of man’s life 
in the past becomes somewhat more real. 

Curriculum analysis: Southwest, archeology, science, history. 
EXPLORING WITH BEEBE by William Beebe $1.28 

A series of selected short stories of various adventures of Beebe 
are presented in this book. 

Curriculum analysis: Animals, insects, reptiles, sea life. 
FAMOUS DOGS IN FICTION by Joseph Walker Mc- 

Spadden Fiction $1.12 

Twelve favorite dog stories have been collected in this volume. 

Curriculum analysis: Dogs. 

FAMOUS GHOST STORIES by Joseph Walker McSpadden 

Fiction $1.04 

Fourteen short stories most of which should not be read alone 
in the house at night are presented in this volume. 

Curriculum analysis: Ghost stories. 

GIVE A MAN A HORSE by Chas. J. Finger _ Fiction $1.08 
This story is intended for the pupil who likes adventure and 

outdoor stories. 

Curriculum analysis: South American Indians, horses. 
HALF MILE DOWN by William Beebe $1.32 
P necpacina unexplored depths, Beebe pictures life on the ocean 

oor. 

Curriculum analysis: Sea life, scientific exploration, diving. 
THE HAPPY MOUNTAIN by Maristan Chapman 

Fiction $1.04 

The philosophy of life and the superstitions of the mountain 
people are all portrayed vividly. 

Curriculum analysis: Southern mountain life, dialect, super- 
stition, home life in a contrasting environment. 








HERE I STAY by Elizabeth Coatsworth Fiction $1.00 
In a little Maine settlement in April, 1817, the settlers gathered 
to discuss the possibility of pushing on to Ohio. Margaret alone 
decided not to go. 
Curriculum analysis: Early New England, winter, pioneer 
existence. 


HOW TO RIDE YOUR HOBBY by A. Frederick Collins $1.00 
Every boy and every girl will find something in this book to 
interest them. A wide variety of hobbies is presented. 
Curriculum analysis: Collections, plants, animals, manual 
arts, fine arts, music, science. 


A JUNIOR ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD POETRY edited by 
Mark Van Doren and Garibaldi M. Lapolla $1.32 
The span of time from which this anthology has been drawn 

extends from 3500 B. C. to the twentieth century. 

Curriculum analysis: Poetry, various countries past and 

present. . 

LOVE COMES RIDING collected by Helen Ferris 

Fiction $1.04 
A collection of romances that any girl will thoroughly enjoy is 
presented in this hook. : 


MEXICANA by Rene d’Harnoncourt $1.32 
This volume is most unique. By each full-page sketch there 
is a short description of that phase of Mexican life. 
MY STORY by Mary Roberts Rinehart $1.32 
This autobiography of Mary Roberts Rinehart is unusually 
timely today since many high school girls are looking forward 
to working. 
Curteaieli analysis: Autobiography, publishing, theater, 
war, government. 
NO OTHER WHITE MEN by Julia Davis $1.00 
From Missouri the reader accompanies Lewis and Clark across 
the Northwest to the Pacific and back. 
Curriculum analysis: Lewis and Clark, explorers, Northwest, 
Indians, transportation by river. 
RED HEIFER by F. D. Davidson Fiction $1.00 
Through the life of Red Heifer the march of civilization is 
portrayed in Australia. This animal story is extremely well 
written, easy to read, and vividly portrayed. 
Curriculum Analysis: Australia, cattle, effect of encroaching 
civilization upon wild life. 
SOLD TO THE LADIES by Dorothy A. Bennett $1.12 
“This barge is next, a real bargain—Going, Going, GONE, 
Sold to the Ladies.” 
Curriculum analysis: Boating, repairs, recreation. 
SOS TO THE RESCUE by Karl Baarslag $1.12 
Especially timely are these stories of rescue at sea. 
Curriculum analysis: Radio, ships, sea life, ocean disasters. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON by Gene Lisitzky $1.08 
This story of Thomas Jefferson. 
Curriculum analysis: Thomas Jefferson, Colonial period, 
Revolutionary War, outstanding characters in history, founda- 
tions of our government. 


WAGONS WESTWARD by Armstrong Sperry Fiction $1.12 
The trail to the West in the late *40’s has been described in 
many books, but it has seldom been done with more vividness. 
Curriculum analysis: Westward expansion, wagon trains, 

Indians. 

WORKING MY WAY AROUND THE WORLD by Harry 
A. Francks $1.08 
This story of one man touring the world. 
ne analysis: Europe, Asia, life in other countries, 

travel. 

YOUNG FU OF THE UPPER YANGTZE by Elizabeth 
Foreman Lewis Fiction $1.04 
What better way can an understanding of the Chinese people 

be obtained than through understanding one of its common 

citizens. 
Curriculum analysis: China, customs and superstitions, life 
of the people. 

YOUNG WALTER SCOTT by Elizabeth Janet Gray $1.04 
This is a mengeeany of the boyhood ~— of Walter Scott. 


Curriculum analysis: Walter Scott, Scotland, dialect. 





25% discount to schools, postpaid. 
Soto By Complete Set of 30 Titles, $25.00. 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


MILDRED H. BOSWORTH, Librarian 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Asain Spring returns, 


but it does not bring to Nashville our 








Snnessee eachew 


and we regret not having the opportunity 


of welcoming them as in the past... 


the arrival of teachers from all over our Tennessee. From every corner 
they have poured into Nashville to hold their Annual Convention and 
Nashville has welcomed them with open arms. This year our vital business 
of war is of first importance and many pleasant experiences of other 
years must be foregone. We are sorry and will miss our teachers en 
masse, but hope that many as individuals will continue to visit us. We 
look forward to brighter times when this happy reunion will again be 
resumed, when the welcome will be twofold because of our enforced 


separation. Until then we wish all of our Tennessee Teachers Godspeed. 


THE ASSOCIATED RETAILERS OF NASHVILLE 
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